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‘NATIONAL WOMAN’S PAR 
OBJECT 


To secure for women complete equality with men under 

all human 

States to the Equal Rights ‘Treaty. The Woman’ 
ty Amendments to the 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


1—Men and women 
ti States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 


“Art, 2—Oongreas shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 


Introduced 
Senate—By Senator Townsend (Del.), and Senator Burke, (Neb.), 
Feb. 5, 1937, (Senate Joint Resolution No. 65). 


House—By Jan. 5, 1937, (House 


Joint 
Present Status 
Before Ju Committee; favorable report by sub- 
judiciary committee June 23, 1937. 


House—Before Judiciary Committee; favorable report by sub- 
judiciary committee June 16, 1937. r 


THE EQUAL BRIGHTS TREATY — 
‘*Art. 1—The contracting States that u 
Treaty men and women have Rights throughout 
Treaty ‘men and women shall have Bqual Rights 


By Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevido, De- 

cember, 1933. 
PROPOSED UALITY AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


**The members of the League undertake that in their respective 
the right of vote shall not be denied or abridged on the ground of sex.’’ 


Rights 


A Nation’s Opportunity 
HEN a nation fails to develop and make use of 
its resources, that nation falls short of the 


W 


degree of perfection of which it is capable. The most 


important and valuable resource of any nation is the 
human beings that comprise it. The use of any other 
resources is entirely dependent upon the development 
of the first. When one-half of a nation then decides 
that the other half shall be kept in subjection it is 
rank stupidity from the standpoint of the nation. | 


So often those opposing the advancement of women 
point to their peculiar place in the scheme of things 
as an argument against their progress. ‘They are 
the mothers of the race,” they say. Most assuredly 
they are, and what is more important than seeing to 
it that the mothers of the race, who give birth to both 
sexes, shall be free to attain any heights possible 
of attainment? Do they not have the training of the 
future men and women through the impressionable 
and character-forming years? Is it not their task to 
do the most important job of a nation in the develop- 
ment and conservation of its’ first and foremost 
resource, its men and women? | 


The conception of the character and scope of this 
job is appallingly superficial. They have laid more 
stress on quantity than quality, and they have under- 
estimated the job itself. It has to do with the condi- 
tions surrounding the home in which the children are 
reared, and those conditions are regulated by law. It 
concerns the schools the children attend, and again, 
the law is the determining factor. The crime that is 
loose in the land and which is always a threat to 
woman’s handiwork is in the hands of the law and the 
food she feeds to her offspring is controlled by legis- 


_ lation. Her job then very definitely has to do with 


politics. 

Very frequently her job does not end there, but it is 
often her task to go out into the world of business 
and work to provide the shelter, food and clothing for 
these future men and women who are to carry on the 
work of a nation. Shackled and bound by both law 
and tradition based on no reasoning whatever, but 
rather on prejudice, she does the best she can under 
difficulties to develop the foremost resource of a nation. 
No wonder the result often falls short, and all honor 
to women that it is as good as it is. 


But the nation is a sufferer when it does not take 
every possible step toward freeing its women in order 


_ that they may make use of their talents and abilities. 


Is it not common sense to forget sex in matters whitch 
do not concern it? Men and women must develop 
equally and must be free to progress without artificial 
restrictions if the nation is to go forward. 

It is surprising that some far-sighted person with 
the power to do it has not already recognized the pos- 
sibilities in absolutely freeing women. Eventually this 
will be done. The Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution will accomplish this in the United States 
when those sufficiently astute to recognize its value not 
only to women, but to the nation, see the light. Stu- 
dents of history know that the progress of nations 
down through the years has been commensurate with 
the position and progress of its women. The progress 
of women depends upon freedom and opportunity. 


_ The greatest national resource of the United States, 
its human beings, is not being developed to the fullest, 
because its women must still fight for freedom. What 
an opportunity for someone with the power and with 
the enlightenment.to make this long overdue contribu- 
tion to the nation and to the world! ii 
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ing nationality.’’ 
) ‘*‘The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 
men and women shall have equal rights in all other filelds.’’ 
women, with voting powers, delegations Council 
| sembly of the League and to all Conferences under the auspices of the 0e 
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On agendas of the September, 1937, Assembly of the League of 
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League Of Nations Advances Cause Of Equality 
THE report submitted by MAKES APPROPRIATION FOR WORK OF 


COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS TO STUDY 
STATUS OF WOMEN — 


the First Committee to 
the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on September 


25 by the Rapporteur, Mademoiselle Hesselgren, of | 


Sweden, closed with a draft resolution requesting the 
Council to appoint a committee of experts of both sexes 
for the pono of considering every aspect of the 
Status of Women with a view to action by the League. 

Material assembled by the First Committee con- 
cerned thirty-eight countries all over the world, of 
which twenty-four are in Europe, four in Asia, two 
in Africa, seven in America, including the United 
States of America and Canada and finally, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 

Points investigated were: 

1. Equality of Right to their own nationality is 
allowed to women by ten countries and refused by 
twenty; eight have not given any information. 

2. The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
eligibility for election to Parliament on equal footing 
is enjoyed by women in twenty-four countries, refused 
in seven countries (four in Europe) ; two have given 
no information. 

4, An equal right for married women to choose their 
domicile is given only in four countries, twenty-four 
refuse it; ten give no information. 

5. In seven countries, married women have an equal 
right to the guardianship of their children; in twenty 
they are refused it. Eleven countries give no informa- 
tion, 

6. The question of women’s right to work was very 
difficult to answer from the data supplied. However, 
it seems that fourteen countries give a woman, mar- 
ried or unmarried, practically the right to engage in 
every kind of work, while restrictions of different kinds 
are imposed in sixteen countries; no information is 
given from eight countries. | | 

7. Equality of rights as regards property, income 
and earnings is given women in twenty-four countries 
and refused in ten; no information from four countries. 


Commenting on the investigation, the Rapporteur 


said: “I am, however, left with the impression of a 
very t variety and of a growing process of evolu- 
tion. Many countries are reporting recent or planned 
changes in their legislation. I also venture to add that 
the progress made towards complete emancipation of 
women is more substantial than people generally are 
aware of.” 

The proposal submitted in the draft resolution was 


not only accepted by the Assembly but an appropria-_ 


tion was made for the work of the committee of 
experts, which is to be concluded within two years, 
when it will submit its report to the League. 

The resolution follows: 

“The Assembly, | 

“(1) Having regard to the information concerning 
the question of the legal status of women, more par- 
ticularly their political and civil status, which has been 
collected by the Secretary-General in accordance with 
the resolution of the Assembly adopted on September 
27th, 1935; 
_ “(2) In view of the fact that, in general, the trend 
is for law to develop in the direction of equality 

een the sexes; _ 
“(3) Considering it to be desirable that a compre- 


hensive study should be prepared and published giving 
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full information on the 
legal status enjoyed by 
women in the various coun- 
tries of the world as the 
result of the provisions of 
national law and the application of these provisions; 

“(4) Considering that, by its resolution of Septem- 
ber 27th, 1935, the Assembly recognized that the ques- 


tion of conditions of employment, whether of men 
or women, is a matter which  priaeng falls within — 


the sphere of the International Labour Organisation, 
and expressed the hope that the Organisation ‘will, 
in accordance with its normal procedure, undertake 
an examination of those aspects of the problem within 
its competence—namely, the question of equality under 
labour legislation—and that it will, in the first place, 
examine the question of legislation which effects dis- 
criminations, some of which may be detrimental to 
women’s right to work’; | 

“(5) Considering that the International Labour 
Organisation is engaged in the study contemplated by 
the Assembly’s resolution and that the comprehensive 
study now in view should not cover matters which 
have been recognised to fall within the scope of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

“(6) Considering, furthermore, that this compre- 


hensive study should also not extend to questions of 


the nationality of women, in regard to which the 
— maintains the decisions which it has already 
en; | | 

“(7) Considering it is desirable that the study of 
the other elements of the question should be entrusted 
to the competent scientific institutions, which should be 
—_ instructions enabling them to coordinate their 
work; 

“(8) Considering that, for private law, the League 
of Nations possesses in the International Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law an organ well qualified 
to carry out such a study of comparative law; and 
that for other aspects of the question it would be 
desirable to have recourse to other competent scientific 


institutes ; 


“(9) Considering that a small committee of experts, 
comprising members of both sexes should be set up 
for the purpose of determining the exact scope of the 
contemplated comprehensive study and of rer ggg, 
the work among the various scientific institutes, an 
that this committee should, so far as necessary, main- 
tain contact with the institutes during the progress of 
the study and examine and settle the final form and 
content of the resulting documents, with a view to 
the preparation of a synthetic survey, which should 
accompany the documents when they are published by 
the League; 

“(10) Considering that this committee should have 
power to consult women’s international organisations 
and invite their cooperation in any form which it 
thinks advisable; | 


“(11) Asks the Council to appoint a committee of — 
experts of both sexes for the purposes above mentioned 


and expresses the hope that the committee will receive 
the cooperation necessary for the successful execution 


of the present resolution.” 


The Women’s Consultative Committee, created by 


‘the League of Nations and composed of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, Inter 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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Minimum Wage Law Progress 


forming on national 
and international standards 
were recommended at the 
Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Gov- 
ernment Labor Officials in 
Toronto, Canada, Septem- 
ber 14. The recommenda- 
tion was embodied in a re- 
port submitted by Miss 
Frieda S. Miller, Director 
of the Division of Women 
in Industry and Minimum 
Wage of the New York 
State Department of Labor, 
who was Chairman of the 
Committee on Minimum 
Wage of the convention. In 
her report Miss Miller sur- 
veyed development of the 
minimum wage movement 
since the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the 
pend of Washington Minimum Wage Law (March 29, 
193 


children, setting a 


OKLAHOMA SETS PRECEDENT AND BASES 
MINIMUM WAGE LAW ON WORK, 


| 

@EDITOR’S NOTE: “Minimum Wage Law Progress,” 

the September Industrial Bulletin of the New York State Depart- 

ment of Labor should be a solemn warning to working women 

who realize the danger of “protective” laws based on sex rather 

than on the job. At the same time, it points out that the Oklahoma 
law establishes the minimum wage for men, women and 
precedent 
of intelligent working women throughout the United States 
are asking just that—that all wage and hour laws, both state 
and national, be on this same basis of fairness to all workers 
regardless of sex. The article herewith presented shows very 
clearly the dangers besetting working women today and the 
necessity for an Equal Rights Amendment in the Constitution as 
the only safeguard of their rights to work for a living on the 
same terms as their competitors. 


“When the United States Supreme Court handed 


down its ruling on the Washington minimum wage 
case,” Miss Miller rted, “17 states had minimum 
wage legislation. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Utah, nnecticut, Illinois, 


ey were California, Colorado, ~ 
South Dakota, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New. 


York, Ohio, and Rhode Island. That decision gave new. 


validity to the earlier laws of the District of Columbia, 


of Puerto Rico and of Arkansas which had been inop- 
erative because of prior unfavorable court action. As 
a result of a ruling from Attorneys General all three 


of these statutes are now being enforced. At present, 


litigation is going on in the courts of Puerto Rico 
against the $6.00 weekly minimum wage rate for 


women employed in homes there and not working in. 


ries. 


FOUR STATES ENACT LAW 


“Since the decision, four more States: Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Nevada and Arizona, have passed minimum 


wage laws, bringing the total to 22 States, the District . 
Nevada and Oklahoma 
passed minimum wage laws in April of this year,., 


- of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


Pennsylvania in May, and Arizona in June. Nevada, 
in addition to the earlier law of South Dakota, has 
passed a flat-rate type of act for women. The rate 


in Nevada is $3.00 per day; pro rate payment must | 
be made for part time work. The Pennsylvania and — 


Arizona laws are based on fair wage and value of 
services rendered. The Oklahoma law sets minimum 


wages for men, women and children, the first law of its" 


kind in the United States. It is modeled after the 


Washington law and provides that all orders issued | 
shall apply to similar or competing industries or occu-_ 
ae and shall apply alike to all units of an indus-_ 


“In three States, New York, Massachusetts 
legislation has 
decision to in- 


and Wisconsin, minimum wage 
been revised in view of the Court’s 


clude the cost of living 
principle. 


“In the District of Co- 
lumbia the Minimum Wage 
Law, invalidated in 1928, 
has been revived and 
becomes enforcea le 
through the decision of the 
United States Supreme 
Court in the Washington 
State minimum wage case. 
Two orders were issued in 
July by the Minimum Wage 
Board of the District of 
Columbia. The first Order 
that all previous 

rders and amendments to 
Orders of the former Board 
be rescinded as of July 15. 
The second Order provided 
that all employers of 
women or minors must 
keep certain information 
concerning each employee. 

“In Minnesota the Minimum Wage Law is again 
applicable to adult women, according to a ruling of the 
State’s Attorney General. Pending the fixing of new 
rates, the rates in effect in 1925 automatically are in 
force. An Advisory Board of eleven members was 
set up late in June by the State Industrial Commission 
to recommend minimum wages for women in industry. 


“In Rhode Island, the first Mandatory Order went 
into effect on August 1 in the jewelry industry. The 
order fixed a minimum of 30 cents an hour, which 
‘shall not be reduced by any arrangement or device.’ 
On July 15 the Minimum Wage Board for the Wearing 
Apparel Industries recommended the rate of 35 cents 
an hour in that industry, and this rate has been 
accepted by the Director of Labor. 


“In Illinois the Laundry Order has been made man- 
datory, effective since August second. 


“Massachusetts has been extremely active during 
the past year. Nine Directory Wage Orders became 
effective on March 1, 1937; one on April 1; one on 
July 15 and one on August 1, 1937. The first ten of 
these will become mandatory ‘October 1, 1987. Wage 
Boards have been formed for the jewelry and related 
lines and the muslin underwear industries. This is the 
second Board for the latter industry, the report of 
the first Board having been rejected by the Commis- 
sion. The Commission approved the report of the Mus- 
lin Underwear Board after a public hearing held on 
August 11. 

“In March, New Hampshire issued a Directory 
Order for the hosiery and knit goods a ta provid- 
ing a minimum wage rate of 2714 cents an hour for 
all experienced women and minors, this rate to be 
guaranteed to piece workers as well as time workers. 
Directory Orders have fixed minimum wages for three 
other industries in the State. 


“Ohio has issued Mandatory Orders for three indus- 
tries, and a Hotel and Restaurant Mandatory Order 
went into effect May 1. 

“In Oklahoma, hearings have been held for laundry, 
dry cleaning and mercantile establishments, garages 


from 


for equality. Organization 
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Significance Of Equal Rights Amendment 


Replying To Questions We Are Often Asked 


HE p 
stitution of the United States reads: 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction.” 


WHAT DOES THE AMENDMENT MEAN? It merely 
means that under the law all citizens of the United 
States, regardless of sex, shall be equal in rights; that 
the law shall not apply one way to men and another 
to women. Women are now equally amenable to the 
law with men. Penalties for violation apply to women 
just as they apply to men. They are taxed equally 
with men. It is only in rights that they are unequal 
under the law. | | 


DOES THE AMENDMENT MEAN THAT ALL PERSONS 
ARE EQUAL? Certainly not—only under the law. Some 
men are strong and some are weak. Mentalities of 
men differ. It is the same with women. It would 
mean that under the law women would have equal 
rights with other citizens; that they would be handi- 
capped only by their personal physical and mental lim- 
itations—just as are men. 


DoES THE LAW DISCRIMINATE AGAINST WOMEN? 
There are still on the statute books of the forty-eight 
states more than one thousand laws discriminating 
against women because of sex. Discriminatory laws 
deprive women of equal economic opportunity ; deprive 
them of the right to manage their own property; in 
some states a husband can collect his wife’s wages; 
can collect for loss of her services. In some states a 
woman has not equal guardianship of her children. In 
others the bond of a woman will not be accepted even 
though she may be a successful business woman sup- 
porting her husband and family. In these states she 
could not even’ furnish bond for her own son or daugh- 
ter incarcerated in jail. Women do not inherit equally 
with men in all states and in numerous other ways they 


are handicapped in the business of living and making 


a living. Guardians are often appointed to represent 
them when under similar circumstances men would be 
free to represent themselves. HOWEVER—IF A 
WOMAN IS SENTENCED TO BE EXECUTED, NO 
ONE IS APPOINTED TO REPRESENT HER. SHE 
REPRESENTS HERSELF. : 


_ LaBor Laws. Laws prohibiting women from work- 
ing long hours or from working in hazardous occupa- 
tions are oo | enacted when they are to be PAID FOR 
THE WORK. There has never been an attempt to 
“protect” women from the back-breaking work in 
which they have always been free to engage—if they 
are to receive no compensation. It is only the paid 
worker for whom so-called protective laws are sought. 


The word “protection” used in this sense is a mis- 


nomer. It should be “restriction.” 


WHAT EFFECT WOULD THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT HAVE ON MOTHER’S PENSIONS AND OTHER SUCH 
Laws? None whatever. There is a soldier’s bonus 
given as a specific benefit for a specific service per- 
formed... All men are not soldiers, therefore all men 
do not receive the bonus. A mother’s pension is a spe- 
cific benefit and is not based on sex but on the service 


Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 


does the indigent mother. 


performed, All women are not mothers, therefore all 
women do not receive the pension, which as a matter 
of fact is for the children and by many is called a 
children’s benefit. An indigent father, unable to sup- 
port his children, needs the pension fully as much as 
Without the children a 
woman would not receive the pension merely because 
she is a woman. | 


WOULD THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT DISTURB 
THE LEGAL STRUCTURE OF THE SEVERAL STATES? Not 
at all. It would mean that those states having inequal- 
ities in their laws would be compelled to either repeal 
the laws discriminating against women, or apply the 
same restrictions to men and women. Each state would 
differ from other states in its laws, just as it does now, 
but within the state the laws would have to apply 
equally to men and women. The states would exercise 
the same freedom they have always exercised. 


- WOULD THE AMENDMENT MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO 
PASS PROTECTIVE LAWS FOR LABOR? Not at all. The 
laws would then apply to those who labor—both men 
and women—not merely to one sex. It would guaran- 
tee both men and women that under the law one sex 
would not be left free to underbid the other. 


Why Is IT VITAL TO WORKING WOMEN THAT THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT BE PASSED AT THIS TIME? 
First, there is a definite trend toward forcing women 
out of paid work, regardless of their necessity for 


. making a living. Also, there are those who are no 


doubt sincere but impractical, who desire to B ign 
women by restricting them, without realizing that the 
principle is unsound and eventually loses women their 
jobs. They attempt to regulate women who are ex- 
ploited, rather than regulate those who do the exploit- 
ing. The practical way is to remedy conditions under 
which workers work, and place all workers on an equal 
basis in order that neither sex may be at a disadvan- 
tage. Enacting minimum wage and maximum hour 
laws restricting women and not, applying to all who 
work, is not helping women. If employers employing 
women must open their books and business to inspec- 
tors appointed to ascertain whether they are comply- 
ing with the laws “protecting women,” and if by 
employing men they will not be subjected to this incon- 
venience, they will and do replace women with men 
no matter what the nature of the work. The law 
does not require them to hire women. 


SECOND. The United States is now a member of the 
International Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations with headquarters in Geneva. Already one 
I. L. O. Convention based on sex—prohibiting women 
from working in mines—is before this nation for 
acceptance. more conventions based on sex have 
been adopted and may be submitted to the United 
States for action at any time. Two of these Conven- 
tions prohibit night work for women in industry. If 
accepted by this country, they would be in effect eleven 
years before the United States could denounce them. 
United States Courts would not even interpret the 
Conventions. Already, the Council of the League of 
Nations has called upon the Permanent Court of Inter- 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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BQUAL RIGHTS 


| A Feminist Thinks It Over 


By ALMA LUTZ 


po. aban RIGHTS is introducing in this issue an informal 
umn which will comment upon the happenings of the 
day as seen through the eyes of a gna” You may not 
her but we pad Ber ideas 


interesting and s g- 
* * * 
¢ CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN TO THE DE- 


VELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1825 TO THE PRESENT” was the subject of a prize- 
essay contest held recently by the New York League 
of Business and Professional Women. The prize-win- 
ning essay, entitled “Mrs. Jones, the Woman Next 
Door” portrays a very admirable woman, an ideal 
rather than an actuality, who does her own cooking 
ye washing, who brings up her large family beauti- 

and loves and encourages her husband, and who 


still has time to be interested in city, national, and 


international affairs, but never gets into the news- 
papers. 

Now no one can appreciate more than I do, the real 
executive ability, the courage, and the spiritual quali- 
ties of the mother of a large family who does her part, 


unsung, often against the odds. And I realize that she 


like the father who works conscientiously at his busi- 
ness and shows real interest in his Neng Mo probably 
the backbone of our country. They both have contrib- 


uted a great deal to the development of our country 


from 1825 to the present. 
However, I doubt very much if Mrs. Jones could have 
contributed what she did, had it not been for the cour- 
age, perseverance, and outstanding ability of women 
like Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, and Mary Lyon, 
whe proved that women had minds and could be edu- 
cated; or Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Su- 
san B. Anthony, and Lacy Stone, who made it respect- 
able for women to take part in reform movements, who 
made women realize their inferior position before the 
law, and gave their lives to work for woman suffrage 
and the complete emancipation of women; or Antoi- 
nette Blackwell who pioneered in medicine, or Olympia 
Brown, one of our first women ministers, and so on 
down through the years to Anna Howard Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Carrie Chapman Catt, Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch, Alice Paul, Margaret Sanger, and maaan 
Earhart. 
Mrs. Jones, the Woman Next Door, was able to “ER 
prove and accomplish more because these few women 


and others like them had the larger vision and used 


it, and carried the torch for Mrs. Jones. 

In giving the prize to “Mrs. Jones,” who after all is 
also the heroine of the Fascist countries, did not the 
judges soft pedal the accomplishments of women who 
since 1825 have made real progress in so many fields 
besides home-making ? 

I doubt if anything has had a more profound effect 
upon the development of our country t the educa- 


tion of women and extending to women property rights 


and suffrage. 


Flying 


Dr. Jean White, known as Australia’s first flying doc- 
tor, is about ‘to establish a new aerial medical base at 
Croydon (Queensland) for the Australian ste Mis- 
sion.—The Dawn, Perth, Australia. ) 


Mrs. Ransome Honored 


Mrs. Frederick L. Ransome, who has returned from 
Geneva, where with Alice Paul, founder of Nationa] 
Woman’s Party and member of the Party’s Foreign 
Relations Committee, she went early in September to 
attend the meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, was the guest of honor at a tea at Alva 
Belmont House, Woman’s Party Headquarters. 

Returning on the Queen Mary, Mrs. Ransome came 
directly from New York to Washington and is staying 
at Headquarters. She spoke of the inter- 
national work being accomplished by the women 
working in Geneva, and gave a vivid boy of 
her experiences at the , where the of 
Women was under consideration. 

Mrs. Ransome stated that Miss Paul and the entire 
group of women working in Geneva felt that the action 


_ Of the League in deciding to appoint a committee of 


experts to study the Status of Women and report with- 
in two years was definite progress and.was a direct 
result of the presentation to the League of the pro- 
posed equality amendments to the League Covenant. 
ao told of joining in Geneva Mrs. Abby Scott Baker, 
Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd, Madeline Doty, Mary Phil- 
brook and others of the Party and 
er organiza wor or or women 
in the international field. - 

She paid a glowing tribute to the women workers in 
Geneva and said that it was due to their untiring 
efforts that the Status of Women gained a place on the 
Agenda of the Assembly. 


Advances Cause of Equality 


) (Continued from Page 147) 


American Commission .of Women, Equal Rights Inter- 
national, All Asian Conference of Women, Interna- 
tional Woman’s Party and International Woman’s 
Research Foundation expressed its appreciation of the 
work of the First closing its letter with 
the following: “Finally, we wish to reiterate our belief 
that it is vital, not o ra for the woman movement, but 
for the future ‘of the League and for civilisation itself, 
that equality of rights between men and women should 
be established without delay throughout the world.” 

Alice Paul, of the foreign relations committee, of the 
National Woman’s Party; Mrs. Frederick L. Ransome, 
Mary Philbrook, Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, Woman’s Party, 
and Mrs. Abby Scott Baker, Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, were among the women from the 
United States working at the League for the equality. 

It is the consensus of opinion that definite progress 
has been made and that the cause of equality interna- 
tionally has been materially advanced. 
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Women On Every News Front 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS SURVEY 


In a discussion in the League of Nations Assembly’s 
first Committee of Equal Status for Women, Miss Hes- 
selgren of Sweden gave the following statistics based 


on official and private information received by the 


League: 

Ten countries give equality rights to women of their 
own nationality and twenty refuse it. 

Women enjoy the parliamentary right of the vote 
and eligibility for office on equal footing with men in 
twenty-four countries while four refuse this right. 

Equal rights as regards local government is accord- 
ed in twenty-nine countries and refused in seven. 

Equal rights to married women to choose their domi- 
ciles are given in four countries and refused in twenty- 


Equal rights as regards the guardianship of children 
are given in six countries and refused in six. 


Fourteen countries give full equality concerning the | 


right work, while restrictions are imposed in sixteen 
countries. 

Equal rights as regards property, income and earn- 
ings are in effect in twenty-four countries, but are re- 
fused in ten.—New York Times, September 23, 1937. 


LADIES OF THE JURY 


First drawing in this county and the Bronx Wednes- 
day of names of women registered for jury service 
under the State law that went into effect Sept. 1 set 
in motion a change which is almost forty years old in 
the first State that adopted it. In nine States jury 
service by women is compulsory; in eleven, including 
New York, and in the District of Columbia, it is per- 
missive. In Vermont “all legal voters,” in North Caro- 
lina “ all persons,” are required by law to serve on 
juries. Apparently these inclusive terms exclude 
women. At any rate, we have never heard of jury- 
women there. 

As in the case of woman suffrage, too much ad- 
vantage shouldn’t. be expected at first. At the start, 
as shown Wednesday, the number of women on juries 


is likely to be ineonsiderable compared with—that of | 


men. But there is a great body of women of all ages 
who represent many varieties of talent, training and 
experience. Besides, a lot of women are as eager to 
fit themselves for jury duty as most men are to shirk 
it. Think of all those schools, clubs, leagues, and groups 
that have studied the jury laws, about which they 
know as much as most men if they know nothing, the 
rules of evidence and so on, some of them for months. 
The attentive, well-instructed, contented-to-serve jury- 
man must be rather a rare bird. 

In criminal cases New Jersey has shown that women 
keep cool heads and look at the facts. When a long 
series of murder trials in New York is recalled we are 
inclined to agree with Dean Gildersleeve that “men are 
more sentimental than women.” How will it be with 
civil cases, said to be 95 per cent of court business? 
Think not only of the women judges and lawyers but 
of the immense number of women capably engaged 
in business. Think of the multitude of keen and level- 
headed typewriters and stenographers, the elder 
women of balanced judgment. If the law were manda- 
tory, as it ought to be, the treasury of honesty and 


judgment could be greatly enriched, but even as the > 


law stands there is reason for favorable augury. 
There is one great obstacle in the way. In too many 
cases it seems as if the counsel on one side or the other 


is bound to object to even the faintest symptom of 
intelligence on the part of the juror. If the judge 
through attorneys could examine the jurors this pref- 
erence for idiots would be ended. “Nearly half of the 
women chosen” Wednesday “were housewives.” “Ah,” 
growl the cynics, “they want the three dollars a day. 
Another batch of professionals.” It is no crime to want 
or to be in want of three dollars a day; and if any of 
these housewives intend to be “professional’’ jurors, 
ee may be sure that they will be professionals of a 

igher class and that they will be painstaking, after 
the extraordinary habit of women, in earning their 
money. 

Prophetic accusation of this sort is merely ill nature. 
Who is to be more respected than a housewife? She 
runs the household. Constantly she has to exercise her 
judgment. In a hundred ways every day she deals with 
situations before which the man of the house—whom 
‘sve also runs without his knowing it—would be — 

and probably truculent. She ought to be an excel- 
lent juror, provided she is the right type—New York 
Times, September 9, 1937. 


COMMENT ON 213 REPEAL 


August Bulletin stated that Alberta Gude Lynch, 

in the name of the Council, had sent letters of thanks 
to all California Congressmen thanking them for their 
help in repealing Sec. 213 of the National Economy 
Act. She has received a number of cordial replies, 
“thanking her for thanking them.” At the time she 
did not know how each one voted—but gave them the 
benefit of the doubt—and sent her thanks to each. 
- Comment on the repeal of Section 213 by Warren 
B. Francis in the Los Angeles Times of August 29th 
will be of interest to our readers although he fails to 
bring out that “victory” to us means the establishing 
of a fundamental principle (now and for the future) 
that henceforward discriminations cannot be practiced 
in federal civil service against a person because he or 
she happens to be married. He says: 

“It was a hollow victory for the women’s organiza- 
tions which induced Congress to repeal the “marriage | 
clause” which was the last vestige of the 1933 Econ- 
omy Act. Regardless of the elimination of Section 213, 


which required the ousting of one of two married gov- 


ernment workers, slight progress has been made to- 
ward reinstating the employees who were dropped 
during the retrenchment hysteria at the outset of the 
depression. 

“All down the line, departments are refusing to re- 
instate persons fired under the original law. Either 
there are no “vacancies” or personnel czars find some 
other excuse, usually a ‘suggestion’ tossed out by 
President Roosevelt two years ago that not more than 
| family member should land on the Federal pay 
ro 
* It is not strange that reinstatement is slow and un- 
certain when one considers that we have had to fight 
for four years for this repeal and in every department 
conditions have changed during that time. However, 
we still feel that we have gained a real “victory” now 
that we have wiped off the statute books an unfair 
and unjust law and that we have helped, even in a 
small measure, to re-establish the “merit system” in 
our government bureaus and other departmental ef- 
fices.—California Business Women’s Legislative Coun- 
cil Bulletin. 
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Minimum Wage Law Progress 


(Continued from Page 148) 


and filling stations, the drug industry and hotels and 
restaurants. 

“In New Jersey the Industrial Commissioner has 
very recently promulgated a Directory Order for the 
laundry industry setting rates from 33 cents down to 
26 cents an hour, with a forty-hour week. 


ORDERS REVISED IN OREGON 


“Oregon in the last few months has revised the 
majority of its Wage Orders, changing from a weekly 
wage of $13.20 for 48 hours to an hourly rate of 30 
cents and a basic week of 44 hours. For office workers 


“the hourly rate was established at 35 cents an hour and 


a basic week of 44 hours. A new order was issued for 


the cherry stemming and pitting industry, setting a 
rate of 32% cents an hour. “ 


’ “Funds for enforcement of Wage Orders have been 
provided in New Jersey, Colorado, and Utah, where 
the laws had not functioned for varying periods 


through lack of an appropriation. Pepe oA 
“That, in brief, is the picture of recent minimum 


wage activities in the various States. In the six months 
that have elapsed since the Supreme Court decision 
we have seen such stirrings for this type of legisla- 
tion that most of the country appears likely soon to 
make minimum wage laws an integral part of its labor 
standards. | 

“A Federal Wages and Hours Bill was considered 
by the United States Congress and hearings held on 
it—but it did not pass. The bill differed from most 
State minimum wage laws in the following respects: It 


affects only those businesses engaged in interstate com- | 


merce; it applies alike to men and women; it permits 
the setting of maximum hours as well as “eos me 
wages, and limits the amount which may be fixed as & 


minimum rate as well as the extent to which hours 


may be curtailed.” 


Equal Rights Amendment 


(Continued from Page 149) 


national Justice sitting at The Hague, to interpret the P 
“Convention Employing Women During the Night,’ 


adopted in 1919. The Court by a vote of 6 to 5 ruled 
that the Convention applied not only to women engaged 


in manual work but “to women who hold positions of 


supervision or management.” Thus were women of 
ratifying bound by a ruling of a World Court sitting 
in a foreign land. If one class of workers can be 


restricted by a Convention, it is only a step to extend . 


the restriction to other classes of workers. The Equal 
Rights Amendment in the Constitution would make 


this impossible in the United States, because the United . 
States could not agree to or accept a Convention con- 


trary to a provision of the Constitution. 


AS A PART OF THE CONSTITUTION, THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT WOULD BE THE 


POINT BEYOND WHICH LEGISLATIVE BODIES; 


COULD NOT LEGISLATE IN RESTRICTING 
WOMEN. THE CONTINUAL FIGHT AGAINST RE- 


_STRICTION BASED ON SEX WOULD BE OVER, 


The Equal Rights Amendment is a broad principle’ 


such as other principles the framers of the Constitution 


—From New York State Labor Department Bulletin. 


deemed to be fundamental — religious ‘fréedom, 
freedom of speech and press—the guarantee of life— 
liebrty. Fundamental principles are—incofporated in 


- the Constitution. Other matters were left to the States, 


The Suffrage Amendment enfranchised women. The 
Equal Rights Amendment would guarantee them the 
fundamental rights other citizens already enjoy. 


Alva Belmont House 
Washington, City and Capital; American Guide 
Series, published this year as a Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect under the direetion of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, contains the following interesting historical 
sketch of Alva Belmont House, national headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party: _ 

“Opposite the northeast corner of the United States 
Supreme Court Building is the handsome red brick 
residence which serves as headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party. This is a modern restoration of a 
home built in 1772 by the third Lord Baltimore as a 
wedding gift to his daughter. The house was acquired 
in 1799 by Robert Sewall; and it was during his occu- 
pancy that British troops, marching into Washington 
after the Battle of Bladensburg in 1814, were fired 
upon from the house. In retaliation, the British set 
fire to the building, partially destroying it. Sewall 
rebuilt the house a few years later. In 1922 it was 
bought by Senator Porter H. Dale, of Vermont, who 
restored the dwelling and its gardens. With its pur- 
chase in 1929 by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont (whose name 
the house now bears), it became the headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party. 

“Little remains of the original Georgian character of 
the building. Although the principal facade displa 
excellent handmade brick laid in Flemish bond, the 
roof, dormers, stoop and entrance stairway, were added 
in the later restoration work. The kitchen wing 
and the coach house, also very much remodeled, are 
the oldest parts of the building. The coach house had 
been converted into a tearoom, and in summer meals 
are served on the terrace overlooking the old-fashioned 
rose garden. 

“Founded in 1913, the National Woman’s Party took 
an active and determined part in securing the enact- 
ment of a constitutional amendment giving American 
women the right to vote. Since 1920, when this victory 
was achieved, its chief objective has been another con- 
stitutional amendment which would guarantee equal 
rights to American men and women. It also works 
for the enactment of more specific national or State 
laws, which would improve in any degree the political 
and social status of women, and for the repeal of en- 
acted measures which prejudice that status. 


_ Passing of Crystal Macmillan 


The following telegram from Alice Paul to Mrs. 
LeSueur in London, expresses the regret members of 
the National Woman’s Party feel over the passing of 
Miss Crystal Macmillan, President of the Open Door 


International: 
“Geneva, Switzerland, 
“September 24, 1987. 


“The International Committee of the Woman’s Party 
of the United States is deeply grieved over the passing 
of the President of the Open Door International. We 
want you to know how greatly honored Miss Maemillan 
was in our country, and to express to you the sorrow 
that will be felt by all of our members in the loss of 
this great international leader. (Signed) Alice Paul.” 
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